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facts" (p. 238). And yet the problem of the nature of these ultimate terms 
between which relations shift and change throughout history is not elucidated : 
it stalks boldly through these pages and simply stares the reader out of coun- 
tenance. Is implication a relation of sameness and continuity or merely sug- 
gestion? Is explanation based on identity, or merely the association of ideas? 
Knowing is defined (p. 25) as being "aware of some relation between one entity 
and another"; but is it the state of being aware, as is implied on p. 39 and else- 
where, or is it the "relation between one entity and another," as stated on 
p. 263? It is denied that the subsistent and the subjective are the same, and 
yet all that is meant by the subsistent entity is, by many objective idealists, 
meant by the absolute idea, and objective idealism is here classed as a species 
of subjectivism. This doctrine of the externality of relations, when translated 
as here into metaphysical meanings, apparently disposes of many of the con- 
troversies of modern philosophy by simply accepting the contentions of both 
parties and then appealing to this ultimate ' ' pluralism " to j ustify the ambiguous 
position. 

Nevertheless, this book has as a text many merits that are lacking in most 

introductions to philosophy. 

G. A. Tawney. 
University of Cincinnati. 

The System of the Vedanta according to Bddardyana's Brahma-SAtras and 
Cankara's Commentary thereon set forth as a Compendium of the Dogmatics of 
Brahmanism from the Standpoint of Canhara. By Paul Deussen. Author- 
ized translation by Charles Johnston. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1912. — pp. xiii, 513. 

Professor Deussen, of Kiel, has labored with wonderful success at the task 
of making the philosophical thought of India intelligible to the West. This 
book, which originally appeared under the title of Das System des Veddnta, 
is one of the most notable of Deussen's many works. It gives the gist 
of the Upanisads as summarized in the Sfltras of Badarayana and interpreted 
by the famous Cankaracarya, one of the very greatest religious and philo- 
sophical thinkers that India has ever produced. The system of the Vedanta 
is a system of religious philosophy or philosophical religion, and may from this 
point of view be compared with the system of Spinoza. As a compendium of 
the dogmatics of Brahmanism, the work it, important for comparative studies 
whether in religion or in philosophy. It is not exactly popular in character; 
nevertheless it is so arranged that the needs of all classes of readers are well 
met. For one who wishes to get at the gist of the Vedanta, the " short survey " 
at the end is sufficient. For the benefit of the expert in philosophy, theology, 
or Sanskrit all technical terms are given in transliterated forms, and the work 
is furnished with indices of all quotations from the Sanskrit, technical Vedanta 
terms, etc. The great topics dealt with in the book are the doctrines of 
Brahman, the World, the Soul, Transmigration of the soul, and Liberation 
from transmigration; or, in other words, Theology, Cosmology, Psychology, 
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Rebirth, and Emancipation. The Vedanta philosophy, however abstract and 
theoretical it may seem to be, arose under the pressure of practical needs. 
The emergence of the doctrines of Karma and Transmigration in the time of the 
earliest Upanisads (perhaps 600 or 700 B.C.) set, as the supreme religious and 
philosophical task, the problem of discovering some way by which the force 
of retribution and the consequent chain of transmigration might be broken. 
The answer which the Vedanta gives to this problem is contained in this book. 
It is worthy of notice that the aim is not release from sin (as in Christianity), 
but release from eating the fruit whether of bad deeds or of good deeds, for 
according to Hindu conviction both alike render repeated births inevitable. 
The book is exceedingly well translated by one who is clearly in hearty sym- 
pathy with the standpoint of the Vedanta. 

H. D. Griswold. 

The Philosophy of Faith. An Enquiry. By Bertram Brewster. London 
and New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1913. — pp. 201. 
This book is another addition to the already disquietingly large literature of 
fideism which has sprung up in the wake of James's justly celebrated essay, 
The Will to Believe. The reader, however, who comes to the present volume 
with the expectation of finding a new defence of faith as a philosophical 
organon will be disappointed. The epistemological problem proper, in fact, 
receives no attention beyond the Introduction and the first chapter, 54 pages 
in all, and even here, aside from certain commonplaces long removed from 
controversy, such as that thinking presupposes assumptions which are them- 
selves not established by logic, that the influences which determine conviction 
are often extra-rational, that knowledge always contains a voluntary element, 
etc., one looks in vain for any clear or sustained attempt to estimate the 
relative claims of the intellectual and the practical motives operative in the 
construction of a philosophical world view, or for any definite idea of what the 
distinctive features of the world view resulting from the method of 'faith' 
might be. The historical affiliations of the author seem, indeed, rather con- 
fused, and the discussions of "Virtue," "Freedom," "Optimism," "Beauty," 
and "Highest Good," to which the remaining five chapters are devoted, are 
often more reminiscent of the boudoir philosophy of the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment than of modern voluntarism, of which the book is ostensibly an 
expression. The last chapter, "Highest Good," is largely devoted to the 
existence and attributes of God, which are 'proved' by arguments of an 
ultra-rationalistic sort, the discussion finally losing itself in vague mystical 
reflections in which mystical unity with God, sense of spiritual presence, 
beatific vision, a new birth which is inevitable, given certain conditions of 
mental protoplasm (!), und dergleichen mehr, figure conspicuously. The real 
'pragmatic' problem of this book is why it should ever have been written 
or, if written, why published. 

E. C. Wilm. 
Wells College. 



